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St. Dominic’s Seventh Centenary 


Tue Hory Fatuer’s ENcyYcLicat 
Translation from the Boston “Pilot” 
ENERABLE Brethren, Health and Apostolic Bene- 
diction: The seventh centenary approaches of the 
day when that light of holiness, Dominic, passed from 
these miseries to the seat of the Blessed. We for long 
have been most interested in his clients, especially since 
We assumed the government of the Church of Bologna, 
which with the greater devotion preserves his remains. 
We, therefore, are pleased to be able from this Apostolic 
See to exhort the Christian people to celebrate the mem- 
ory of such a great man. In this We not only consult . 
Our own piety but fulfil a duty of gratitude towards the 
father and lawgiver and towards the distinguished Order 
he founded. 

This man of God and true Dominicus was fully given 
up to Holy Church, which had in him an invincible cham- 
pion of the Faith. The Order of Preachers, too, founded 
by him, has ever been the stout defense of the Roman 
Church. And so not only did he strengthen the temple in 
his time, but he provided for the continuance of the de- 
fense. The words of Honorius III. in approving the Order 
seem prophetical: “ . . . looking to the brethren of 
thy Order as the future champions of the Faith and the 
true lights of the world.” 

Indeed, as all know, for the spread of God’s kingdom 
Jesus Christ used no other weapon than the preaching 
of the Gospel, that is, the living voice of His heralds, 
who diffused everywhere the celestial doctrine. “Teach,” 
he said, “all nations.” “Preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” Accordingly, from the preaching of the Apostles, 
and especially of St. Paul, it came to pass, that preach- 
ing being followed up with the doctrine and discipline 
of the Fathers and afterwards of the Doctors, that men’s 
minds were enlightened with the light of truth and con- 
ceived a love for all the virtues. Following the same lines 
in his work for the salvation of souls, Dominic proposed 
to himself and to all his followers “to hand to others 
what they had contemplated.” For this reason, in addi- 
tion to the duty of cultivating poverty, innnocence of 
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life, and religious discipline, he commanded his Order 
in a strict and solemn manner to be zealous in the study 
of Christian doctrine and the preaching of the truth. 


THE DoMINIcAN’s THREE QUALITIES. 


In the Dominican preaching three qualities shine forth: 
great solidity of doctrine, the fulness of fidelity towards 
the Apostolic See, piety towards the Virgin Mother. For 
although Dominic felt himself mature for preaching, 
yet he did not undertake that office until he had worked 
hard in the Palentine Athenaeum of philosophy and the- 
ology. Long familiar with the Fathers, under their guid- 
ance and teaching, he first, as it were, received into his 
blood and marrow the riches of Sacred Scripture, and 
especially of Paul. 

The value of this knowledge of Divine things not long 
after was to be seen in his disputations against the here- 
tics. They were armed with all arts and fallacies to at- 
tack the dogmas of Faith; yet with wonderful success 
he confounded and refuted them. This appeared es- 
pecially at Toulouse, the head and center of the heresies, 
where the most learned of the adversaries had come to- 
gether. It is recorded that he, with his first companions, 
powerful in word and work, invincibly withstood the in- 
solence of the heretics. Indeed, not only did he with- 
stand their strength, but he so softened their spirits by his 
eloquence and charity that he recalled an immense num- 
ber to the bosom of the Church. God Himself was ever 
at hand to aid him in his battle for the Faith. Thus, 
having accepted the challenge of the heretics that each 
should consign his book to the flames, his book alone re- 
mained untouched by the fire. Thus by the valor of 
Dominic Europe was freed from the danger of the Al- 
bigensian heresy. 

With this quality of solid doctrine he ordered his chil- 
dren to be adorned. For, soon after the approbation of 
his Order by the Apostolic See and the confirmation 
of the noble title of Preachers, he arranged for houses 
to be founded as near as possible to the celebrated uni- 
versities that his brethren might the more easily exer- 
cise themselves in every branch of culture, and get 
followers from the ranks of university students. Ac- 
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cordingly, the Dominican institute from the beginning 
was famed for its learning. Its special mission was al- 
ways to care for the various wounds of error and diffuse 
the light of the Christian Faith, seeing that nothing is 
such a hindrance to eternal salvation as the ignorance 
of the truth and perversity of doctrine. It was not strange, 
then, that the eyes and: hearts of all should be turned 
towards this new apostolate which was based upon the 
Gospel and the teachings of the Fathers and commended 
by the abundance of all branches of knowledge. 

The very wisdom of God seemed to speak through the 
Dominicans whe there rose up among them such her- 
alds and defenders of Christian wisdom as Hyacinth Po- 
lonus, Peter the Martyr, Vincent Ferrer, and such mir- 
acles of genius and erudition as Albert the Great, Raymond 
de Penafort, Thomas Aquinas, in whom especially, a fol- 
lower of Dominic, God “deigned to enlighten his Church.” 
This Order, therefore, always in honor as the teacher of 
truth, acquired new luster when the Church declared the 
teaching of Thomas to be her own and that Doctor, hon- 
ored with the special praises of the Pontiffs, the master 
and patron of Catholic schools. 


THe OrDER AND THE Hoty SEE. 


Joined to this zeal in retaining and defending the Faith 
there was in Dominic a supreme reverence for the Apos- 
tolic See. It is recorded that, prostrate at the feet of In- 
nocent III., he vowed himself to the defense of the Roman 
Pontificate, and that the same predecessor of ours the fol- 
lowing night saw him in vision sustain on his courageous 
shoulder the tottering pile of the Lateran Basilica. His- 
tory tells, too, how when he was training his first follow- 
ers to Christian perfection, Dominic thought of gathering 
from pious and devout lay people a certain sacred militia 
which would defend the rights of the Church and resist 
heresy with vigor. Hence arose the Third Order of the 
Dominicans which, spreading among lay people the insti- 
tute of a more perfect life, was to be a truly great orna- 
ment and defense to the Church. 

Handed down by their Father and Lawgiver, the heri- 
tage of such devotion to this See passed to the children. 
As often, therefore, as, through the infatuated minds of 
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men, the Church had to suffer from popular movements or 
the tyranny of princes, this Apostolic See had in the Domi- 
nicans, the defenders of truth and justice, a most op- 
portune help in the preservation and honor of its authority. 
Who does not know the glorious deeds in that connection 
of the Dominican Virgin, Catherine of Sienna? Urged 
by the charity of Jesus Christ she persuaded the Roman 
Pontiff, what no one else had been able to do, to return 
to his Roman See after an interval of seventy years. 
Afterwards, while the Western Church was torn by a 
dire schism, she kept a great number of Christians in 
loyal obedience to the legitimate Pontiff, 

And, to pass over other things, We cannot but recall 
that four great Roman Pontiffs came from the Domini- 
can ranks. Of these, the last, St. Pius V., won undying 
gratitude from Christianity and civil society. He joined 
together, after unceasing efforts, the arms of the Catholic 
princes, and under the patronage of the Virgin Mother 
of God, whom, therefore, he ordered to be saluted in 
future as Help to Christians, destroyed forever at Le- 
panto the power of the Turks. 


Tue Most Hoty Rosary. 


In this is amply shown the third quality We have 
noted in Dominican preaching: a most zealous piety to- 
wards the Mother of God. It is said that the Pontiff 
knew by Divine revelation of the victory of Lepanto 
achieved at that very moment when through the Catholic 
world the pious sodalities of the Holy Rosary implored 
the aid of Mary in that formula initiated by the Founder 
of the Friar Preachers and diffused far and wide by 
his followers. Loving the Blessed Virgin as a Mother, 
confiding chiefly in her patronage, Dominic started his 
battle for the Faith. The Albigenses, among other dog- 
mas, attacked both the Divine maternity and the virgin- 
ity of Mary. He, attacked by them with every insult. 
defending to the utmost of his strength the sanctity of 
these dogmas, he invoked the help of the Virgin Mother 
herself, frequently using these words: “Make me worthy 
to praise thee, Sacred Virgin; give me strength against 
thine enemies.” How pleased was the Heavenly Queen 
with her pious servant may be easily gathered from this, 
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that she used his ministry to teach the Most Holy Rosary 
to the Church, the Spouse of her Son; that prayer which, 
being both vocal and mental, in the contemplation especi- 
ally of the mysteries of religion, while the Lord’s Prayer 
is fifteen times repeated- together with as many decades 
of the Hail Mary, is most adapted to fostering widely 
piety and every virtue. Rightly, then, did Dominic order 
his followers, in preaching to the people, to inculcate fre- 
quently this manner of prayer, the utility of which he had 
experienced. He knew, on the one hand, Mary’s author- 
ity with her Son to be such that whatever graces He con- 
fers on men she has their distribution and apportionment. 
On the other hand, he knew that she is of a nature so 
kind and merciful that, seeing that it is her custom to suc- 
cor the miserable of her own accord, it is impossible she 
should refuse the petitions of those who pray to her. 
- Accordingly the Church, which is wont to salute her “the 
Mother of Grace and the Mother of Mercy,” has so found 
her always, but especially in answer to the Rosary. Where- 
fore the Roman Pontiffs have let pass no occasion of com- 
mending the Rosary and have enriched it with Apostolic 
Indulgences. 


Tue Tuirp Orper or St. Dominic. 


Now the Dominican institutes, as you yourself under- 
stand, Venerable Brethren, are not less opportune at present 
than in the time of their Founder. How many today, des- 
titute of the bread of life, that is, celestial doctrine, are, 
as it were, in a state of starvation. How many, deceived 
by the appearance of truth, are turned away from the Faith 
by a variety of errors. That priests may minister fittingly 
to the necessities of all these by the Word of God, how 
zealous must they be for the salvation of others and how 
grounded in solid knowledge. How many, too, ungrateful 
and forgetftil children of the Church, are turned away 
from the Vicar of Jesus Christ by ignorance of facts or 
by a perverse will whom it is necessary to lead to the com- 
mon bosom. For the healing of these and every other ill 

- how much do we need the maternal patronage! 

The Dominicans have, therefore, an almost boundless 
field in which to labor for the common welfare. Where- 
fore to all of them We wish that in these centenary celebra- 
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tions they renew their devotion to the holy example of their 
founder, and make themselves daily more worthy of such 
a father. In this let a fitting lead be taken by his children 
of the First Order, and let them be ever more zealous in 
preaching the Divine Word, such as may give men a 
reverence for the successor of St. Peter and a devotion 
to the Virgin Mother, and may spread and defend the 
truth. But from the Dominican Tertiaries, too, the Church 
looks for much, if they study to conform themselves to 
the spirit of their patriarch, in the instruction of the rude 
and unskilled in Christian doctrine and morality. In this 
We hope they will be assiduous, as it is a matter of great 
consequence for the good of souls. Finally, We wish this 
to be a special care of the Dominicans—the spread and 
frequent use of the Rosary among Christian people. We . 
make this exhortation in these troublous times, following 
our predecessor, Leo XIII, and should it bear fruit this 
centenary celebration will not have been in vain. 
Meanwhile, as an augury of the Divine gifts and a proof 
of Our. benevolence, We impart the Apostolic Blessing, 
Venerable Brethren, to you, your clergy, and your people. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, June 29, Feast of the 
Prince of the Apostles, 1921, the seventh year of Our 
Pontificate. Benepictus PP. XV. 





The Critics of Christianity 


From “Imaal’s’ “Excursions in Modern Thought’—The Talbot 
Press, Dublin. 


MONGST the greatest testimonies to the importance 

of Christ are those of His enemies and critics, who 
have paid Him the grand tribute of being unable to ignore 
Him. Voltaire tried to kill Christianity with satire and 
wit, Gibbon with irony and dry gibes, Hume with reason- 
ing, Strauss and Fuerback with exegesis, and Huxley with 
crude bludgeoning, while Renan sought to bury it under 
flowers and sentiment. But neither cavils, compliments, 
gibes nor exegetical ingenuities seem to have any lasting 
effect upon it. Some coy spirits, however, have tried 
another plan. They have tried to decant the doctrine 
of Jesus, and to draw it off from the life-record, the 
miracles, the prophecies—all the “supernatural.” But 
it will not do! Christianity without the life-story is 
Christianity without Christ. Jesus was not a writer or a 
dreamer, but a direct teacher, a doer and exemplar; one 
who lived His doctrine, loved His followers, and suffered 
for His works. 

The coy admirers quite see the beauty of all this, or 
say they do; byt they ignore the miracles, shun the 
prophecies, and rationalize all the “hard sayings” out of 
recognition or substantial meaning. And this will not 
do either, for whose word have we for either Christ or 
His doctrine but the word of the men who record the 
miracles as well as the doctrine? Who emphasize the 
prophecies, and record that Jesus Himself emphasized 
them, and who in recording the miracles record that 
Jesus Himself sometimes referred to them? No, the at- 
tempt to thin down Christ into a beautiful white wraith 
is of all things the most futile. Either He was nothing 
at all, or He was something more than that. He cannot 
be reduced to nothing at all; twenty centuries of his- 
tory, thronged with events spiritual and temporal, make 
that both incredible and impossible. If the bare doctrine 
of Jesus had been found on a papyrus in a tomb, does 
any man imagine that its discovery would have produced 
the consequences that have come from the person of 
Jesus Himself, from His life, work, suffering and death? 
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No, he cannot be reduced to the “beautiful ghost condi- 
tion” preferred by those who are shocked by the miracu- 
lous, but are not at all troubled by the question whether 
a beautiful white wraith could have produced the tre- 
mendous train of consequences which have come from 
Christ rather than from His doctrine. 


CHRISTIANITY THE ONLy “SaTISFYING” RELIGION. 


We shall better account for that great train of conse- 
quences if we consider that Christianity is the religion 
that has most fully satisfied the Divine longings of man’s 
heart and answered truly the questionings of his spirit— 
which is as good a proof of its truth as the soul has any 
right to require. I do not say as the reason has a right 
to require, for those truths that can be proved thereby 
prove their own limitations, and cannot speak to the whole 
soul, which is not subject to logical confines. Religion 
is proved less by logic than by love, by spiritual purity 
and nobility, and these no one ever had in a supreme 
degree but Jesus. The religion that can be proved by logic 
without love, or “facts” to which the soul makes no re- 
sponse, is not a religion for struggling, suffering men. 
The most irrefragable proofs of the Divinity of Christ, 
if not accompanied by the witness of-the Church, and 
the record of the Martyrs, Saints and Faithful, would 
appear only dead proofs, without any prevailing power 
upon the spirit. If the most famous, honorable and learned 
men in the world in Christ’s day had witnessed all His 
miracles, examined His whole life and compared both with 
His doctrine, and if as the result they had acknowledged 
Him as the Divine being, and had testified accordingly, 
and if, after all this, Christianity had died out after two 
or three generations, what would we say of it all? We 
should say that the learned men were manifestly mis- 
taken, and their word would have no weight with us. 

As a matter of historical fact, two men enjoyed some- 
thing as near as possible to such testimony, Apollonius 
of Tyana and Alexander the Paphlagonian. Yet where 
are they today, and where are their wonders, their doc- 
trines and their followers? Why, to most men it would 
be necessary to explain who Apollonius and Alexander 
were! But I need not do that here; Froude has written 
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a very brilliant sketch of Alexander, and Newman a lucid 
account of Apollonius. Yet these fine essays cannot make 
those dead wonder-mongers widely known today; they 
are too dead for that! All men have studied Christianity 
and its history in vain who do not realize that there is 
something in Jesus that is above ordinary proofs, that is 
greater than miracles, deeper than doctrines, higher than 
anything imaginable by man, and finer than anything 
communicable by nature. And what is it? If it is not 
Divinity, then there is none. Ah, but if Divinity, why 
has it not prevailed? Why has not the whole world fol- 
lowed it? Because the will of man is free, free to accept 
or reject Christianity. It has the godlike power of choos- 
ing, but it is liable to be human in its choice, and still more 
in the measure of its faithfulness to its choice. God does 
not compel men to choose Him; He loves to be loved, but 
freely; forced love is none. Love is the only thing that 
can be given in return for love, and love must be free 
to give itself, or it is not love at all. He, the Giver of 
freedom, will accept only what is freely given. 


Wuy CaristiAnity Does Not Prevart More WIDELY. 


“Ah, well, if Christianity is so fine a thing as this, why 
does it not at least prevail more widely, and more deeply? 
Why is it that so many men do not accept it, or even think 
about it?” Nay, it is just because they “do not even think 
about it” that some men, certainly, do not accept it. Chris- 
tianity being a free-will religion of a highly spiritual order, 
it is vain to expect universal acceptance of it, or perfect 
fulfilment of it, even by the majority of those who do ac- 
cept it. Many words of its Founder show that He certainly 
had no such expectation. Nor can we even make wide ac- 
ceptance of it the test of fitness, nor set down a major 
amount of non-acceptance as a proof of unacceptability. 
No such test is applied to great art or literature; none 
such dare be. How far is the worth of Beethoven’s 
symphonies: challenged by their not being the music of 
the populace? How far is the Shakespearean drama con- 
demned because it is not done in the hippodromes? Nor 
is it the general crowd only that is indifferent to Beeth- 
oven and Shakespeare; many men of science and educa- 
tion are quite indifferent to them, just as many such men, 
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as well as many of the crowd, are indifferent to 
Christianity. 

But is Christianity finally discredited thereby? I hope 
not, no more than Beethoven or Shakespeare are by fail- 
ing to appeal to the crowd, or to sundry men of science 
and education. Even the educated.man does not know 
everything; he too’ often fails to know that education 
though it develops: his own powers, does not abolish their 
limits. Higher and far wider types of mind have admired 
Beethoven and Shakespeare than any that have not; 
higher and far wider types of mind have accepted Chris- 
tianity than any that have rejected it. But what does 
this prove? Surely it proves that certain men of science 
and others have mental limitations which should make 
them pause before considering their rejection as con- 
clusive. If any man plumed himself upon his incapacity 
for appreciating Shakespeare or Beethoven, we should 
smile at him, and if any man thought his rejection of 
Christianity a proof of intellectuality of the higher order, 
we should only be amused at him. 


THE SPIRITUAL FACULTY. 


Still, says one, there may be men who appreciate 
Shakespeare and Beethoven, but reject Christianity? 
There may be such, but Shakespeare and Beethoven were 
themselves not such, and these creators were, each in his 
own sphere, greater than any who appreciate them. Those 
who appreciate all three, or say pure religion, great 
poetry and great music, stand higher in the scale of be- 
ing than those who appreciate none of the three. Pure 
religion and great art have a validity that is independ- 
ent of science and of education, and a perfect joy in them 
is attainable through a culture of the spirit which science 
cannot aid. They are apprehended by a faculty which is 
not exactly knowable by science, and they spring from 
powers which all knowledge and all education are but 
the partial outcomes, and not the determiners. If it is 
said that pure science has a validity independently of re- 
ligion it can be answered, happily, that greater men of 
science have accepted Christianity than any who have 
denied it, and that distinguished Christians have been 
greater humanists and educators than any men who have 
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rejected their religion. Christianity is the heritage of 
Christians, but science is not the exclusive possession of 
skeptics. 

Pascal and Pasteur count for more than Huxley and 
Tyndall, and Mendel for more than Haeckel. The effect 
of agnosticism to take all science for its province be- 
comes amusing when we think of the mental limita- 
tions of so many agnostics, and the mental reach of a 
Pascal. “Ah, but there are multitudes of Christians who 
are unspeakably indifferent to Shakespeare and Beeth- 
oven.” Why, that is so, and there are many Christians 
who are, alas! indifferent to the best Christian art, caring 
little for Palestrina of Perugino. But what then? It is 
the reach of mind, the richness of nature, that is want- 
ing. They are born with limitations, just like certain 
men of science and many dry agnostics. What matter if 
they are not indifferent to Christ, without whom Pales- 
trina’s Masses and Perugino’s pictures would have never 
have been! The fact remains that the higher and wider, 
the deeper and richer Christian minds do appreciate Shake- 
speare and Beethoven, and acknowledge also the claims of 
pure science, as distinguished from rash speculative 
thought and hasty hypothesis. Does the Christian then 


appear so contemptible as compared with the skeptic or 
agnostic? I trust not. 


CHRISTIANITY’s INNER PoweEr. 


Those who think that Christianty is today something 
moribund or out of date would do well to remember it is 
the only power which moves men to unrewarded and un- 
rewardable labors in strange lands ; which can render edu- 
cated Europeans content to fill unknown graves in remote 
Pacific islands or African wilds, after years of harassing 
struggles in friendless isolation ; which can give its apostles, 
men and women, alike, the ardor, the love, and the humility 
to care for lepers of the world, moral and physical, for the 
suffering, the ignorant, and the poor, and moreover to care 
for them as human souls, not merely to experiment on them 
as “social problems.” Hd6ffding said that the role of reli- 
gion was fast coming to be that of an ambulance; but 
what a commentary on secular civilization that it should 
need such an ambulance! The power which urges men 
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and women to render this ambulance service is not yet 
dead, nor dying; no other power could or did impart any 
consolation to the men dying in that woeful war which 
was the most notable fruit of our modern secular civiliza- 
tion. But Christianity, organized and doctrinal, serves 
even now as something far greater than a mere ambu- 
lance. 

Even as the bony structure exists unseen within the 
human body which it at once supports and shapes, so 
Christianity exists, and the Church, too, supporting and 
shaping the frame of social life. If we cut far enough 
into the flesh of the social body, we shall always come 
upon that strong resistant framework. Assail the in- 
stitutions of private property, marriage, the family, or 
the ideals of chastity and temperance, and we shall find 
the Christian ethic, the only vital ethic, asserting itself. 
The Sabbath, too, has withstood the shocks of hostility. 
The French Revolutionists with their “decades,” or ten- 
day weeks, tried to blot out the Christian week, but this 
“reform” died, and the old week with its Sunday came 
back. The Third Republic, in 1889, renewed the attack 
by decreeing a weekly day of rest for working women 
and children, but deciding that it should not be Sunday! 
The Catholics protested, but the Government with malig- 
nant obstinacy tried to force the new decree upon France. 
For seven years it kept up the vain struggle and then 
silently gave way, the Christian week holding its course 
as before. An institution that can compel such a silent 
surrender is not yet dead nor altogether a failure. 


CHRISTIANITY’S UNSEEN INFLUENCES. 


Christianity has many unseen influences, and much 
quiet, even silent, energy and action. These intangible 
and silent forces that serve unseen, working below the 
surface of society or in the depths of many an individual 
soul, nevertheless produce notable effects, and help to keep 
the secularity, the mundanity, the mere flesh-pot elements 
of modern civilization from utterly poisoning life. They 
keep social morals from descending to the Antioch level, 
the Tyrian level, the late pagan Roman level; they keer 
phallicism at arm’s length. They help. maintain in all 
classes a spiritual aristocracy which is the salt of society. 
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The very existence of Christianity still supports the idea 
of a moral law, and creates an active respect for what 
might otherwise be a mere floating notion in the general 
mind. 
It needed the actuality of the Church, as an institution, 
to serve the same purpose for. Christianity itself while 
society was being rebuilt after the fall of the Roman 
Empire. It needed its adamantine dogmas and unyield- 
ing rigidity to maintain it against each arbitrary motion 
of the unstable will, the wayward heart, and the fickle. 
veering, mercurial mind of man. Today not less than 
ever man needs a stern monitor against the subtle egotism 
of a sensual, religionless culture, and the fallacies of a 
materialistic proletariat. The strong walls of dogma are 
needed now more than ever to keep the body of Christian 
faith and doctrine secure against “the dissidence of dis- 
sent,” and the wilfulness of that shameless chameleon, 
opinion, which knows not tomorrow what face it wore 
today. In doing these things, the Church still functions: 
Christianity still justifies its existence and proves itself 
no failure. 

Much more might be said upon this mighty question; 
yet there must be a close. In the spring of 1917, M. 
Paul Deschanel, the French statesman and Academician, 
delivered a remarkable address at the Sorbonne, in which 
amongst other things he pleaded for more respect between 
men of faith and men of doubt. 

There will always be in this world [said M. Deschanel] souls 
with faith and souls with doubt. There will always 
be minds that will halt before the incomprehensible and other 
minds for which reason does not fill the whole domain of 
intelligence, for which intelligence includes also intuition, im- 
agination, faith... You can suppress neither the one nor the 
other; you might as well try to change the course of the sea- 
sons. There is the France of St. Vincent de Paul, of Pascal, . 
of Bossuet, of Pasteur, and there is the France of Rabelais, of 
Montaigne, of Descartes, of Voltaire. In the main they pur- 
sue, by different routes, the same ideal, justice. 

I do not accept all of this, but I respect the spirit which 
breathes through the words. Amongst the four men of 
faith named there are two stars of science; amongst 
the others, the only man of science is, I hold, wrongly 
classified. Should not Huxleyan and Haeckelian writers 
lay these facts to heart? Does it not appear that the 
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greatest and worthiest part of even secular progress might 
have been made without abandoning faith? M. Desch- 
anel goes on to plead for something more than mere toler- 
ance between men of faith and skeptics, urging that “It 
is not tolerance we must say, it is respect,” and that it 
must be a respect “sincere, without any mental reserva- 
tion.” I am anxious to assent to this, but awful difficul- 
ties obstinately interpose themselves. I have every respect 
for those who reverently reject Christianity; who do not 
profess a faith which they do not feel in a creed which 
they do not believe. But how am I to feel a respect 
“sincere, without any mental reservation” for the authors 
of “Pantagruel” or “Candide”? 


Tue Necativist’s NEED. 


But there is a far deeper question than the personal 
one, deeper than any question of taste. The negativist 
must have something positive to work upon; he must 
have a creed to cut up, a Church to attack or undermine. 
Deprive him of these positives, and his negatives become 


empty abstractions. How can we prevail upon him to re- 
spect what he must destroy if he is to function as a 
skeptic? Now, a Christian has many positive duties and 
activities to claim him, and can fill his life richly with- 
out ever looking at skepticism. Men like Las Casas, St. 
Jean Baptiste de la Salle, Father Damien or the Cure 
d’Ars make the world sweeter, but they do it by fruitful 
work, not by destructive energies ; they work by love, not 
by hostility. Many skeptics, no doubt, do useful work in 
the world, apart from controversies, but then so do many 
Christians, perhaps a million times as much. Utility 
is no more the exclusive domain of skeptics than is science. 
What is best in the modern world is more the making of 
Christians than of skeptics. 

The position then as between the parties is unequal. 
The Christian does not want to destroy anything that’ is 
essential to progress, but the skeptic would fain destroy 
Christianity and the Church. There seems no way of 
equating the conditions, nor the results. There is even 
yet a deeper reason why the Christian and the skeptic are 
not likely to respect each other long. “If the world hate 
you,” said Jesus to His disciples, “ye know that it hated 
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Me before it hated you,” and again “because ye are not 
of the world.. . . therefore the world hateth you.” 
It is idle to hope that there can be any lasting, sincere 
respect whether with or without any “mental reservation,” 
between two things so fully opposed as Christianity and 
the secular skeptical world. 


SKEPTICISM’s ADMISSION. 


The address of M. Deschanel is none the less gratify- 
ing to the Christian. It is an admission that skepticism 
has won no decisive victory, that it cannot dismiss the 
man of faith as either a hollow hypocrite or an intellec- 
tual nobody, and that it cannot claim science or thought 
as its exclusive domains. M. Deschanel recognizes, too, 
that intuition and imagination count for something with 
those for whom reason does not fill the whole domain of 
the intelligence. That is certainly so. There is a world 
where Perugino, Dante, Michelangelo, and Palestrina are 
great men, into which we could not congruously introduce 
a Voltaire. The art of these men speaks of a truth more 
spiritual, more austerely noble and grand than any that 
skeptics can create or even apprehend. There is no region 
of intellect, no domain of science, in which Christians can- 
not point to men who are the equals or superiors of the 
skeptics, whereas there is a realm of spiritual art in which 
these cannot show a name. Whose is the victory? 

If M. Deschanel, himself a skeptic, be right in his views, 
it is clear that Christianity ought not to be in the dark. 
If such men of science as Herschell, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Faraday, Sir David Brewster, Ampere, Ohm, Pasteur, 
Mendel and Branly, and such thinkers as Pascal, De 
Maistre, Balmez, Gorres and Newman, and such critics 
as La Harpe, Scalegel and Bruntiére accepted Christianity, 
it is at least as much entitled to its freedom as any form 
of skepticism. The gate of the dock must be opened,: 
and the word failure no longer hurled at Christianity. 
However changed from the greatest days of its temporal 
power the Church may now appear, it is still by incom- 
parable odds the greatest and most notable of purely volun- 
tary organizations, and the only one, voluntary or other, 
that is universal. What voluntary organization begotten 
by negativism can compare with it either in its long historic 
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record, or its world-width of expansion? Certainly Lucre- 
tius, earnest poet that he was, and frank denier of all gods, 
begot no such institution; neither did any other skeptic, 
ancient or modern. Voltaire did not give rise to any 
voluntary organization that has survived and become 
world-wide, and a sure instinct tells us that the Nietz- 
chean philosophy will not create any such. 


CHRISTIANITY’S GLORY AND DIFFICULTY. 


Here is at once the glory and the difficulty of Christian- 
ity, that while it offers the skeptic a living institution to as- 
sail or undermine, and a record of twenty centuries to 
ransack for flaws and lapses, negativism on the other hand 
offers the Christian phlosopher no voluntary organization 
of world-width, and of even a century’s record, upon 
which he can make reprisals. But we are proud of our 
disadvantage; may it last for ever! The extinction of 
Christianity is the only thing that could give a real vic- 
tory to the skeptic, and he knows that he will never see 
it. 

“No,” murmurs our skeptic, “there will always be 
fools.” Yes, “fools for Christ,” as St, Paul or the Imita- 
tion would say, the fools including an occasional Pascal 
or Pasteur, an occasional Lacordaire or Newman, and 
multitudes of obscure men and women whose goodness, 
known to God but not to the newspapers, is helping to 
keep _the world sweet and sane. Indeed, the poor skeptic 
ought to feel lonely when he thinks ‘how little he and his 
kind have been able to link themselves to the memories 
of the peoples. Has any institution other than the Church 
been able to stamp itself gracefully and affectionately 
on the face of the world and its cities? There are Bish- 
op Streets, Dominick Streets and Francis Streets in all 
the old historic towns, while the word “Abbey” lives in 
‘the name of many a village. The traces of the Church 
are everywhere, in names like San Francisco, Santiago, 
San Domingo, Sacramento, San Juan del Cruz, Con- 
cepcion, Asuncion, Los Angeles and Trinidad. The French 
and Spanish peoples have carried to the ends of the earth 
the names of Christ, His Mother and His Saints. And 
what names,—each of them a melody! These lovely 
names, these fine historic footprints are not the marks 
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of failure, surely; they give the world their sweetness to 
remember. 


Tue CuHurcH, IMPERISHABLE AND DIVINE. 


Those who drop the charge of failure against Christian- 
ity will perhaps seek a hidden comfort in the conviction 
of its decay or death, but to infer that decay or death from 
the position of the Church today were as unwise as to 
have augured it during the pagan persecutions, the Arian 
inundation, the Hun irruptions, or the Saracen invasions, 
though time after time it seemed overwhelmed by one or 
other of these. Even the world may yet realize that the 
Church is not its enemy. When it has cleared its vision, 
it will see that the late war was the sure outcome of a 
century of secularism, industrialism and material aims. 
The ideals of the world have suffered badly in the 
Great War; the ideals of the Church have not perished 
there. Nor yet the Church herself. Even now the Cister- 
cians rise before dawn to chant the Psalms as in the days 
of St. Bernard; even now the Gregorian chant, noblest 
intoning that man knows, is heard from monastic stalls. 
Even now the solemn Mass is daily celebrated, the same 
in the great cathedrals of old cities as in the wooden chap- 
els of new mining camps. The end is surely not yet. The 
Church which lived through the glooms and terrors of im- 
perial paganism in the Catacombs, and which now survives 
under the bleaching breath of an arid secular civilization 
in the unseen catacombs ,of obloquy, is s@ill the same 
Church. But from these catacombs, as from the former, 
the Church will yet emerge, and a wider world will know 
her than on the day when Constantine overcame Maxi- 
milian at the Milvian Bridge. And whether she rises to 
her former temporal influence or reigns as a purely spirit- 
ual power, she will surely live on and pursue her appointed 
way, imperishable and Divine, the one great voluntary so- 
ciety, historic and universal, witnessing for the life of 
the spirit. 












Instruction in Matters of Sex 
The Catholic Social Gild. 


N the Christian education of youth there is one per- 

petual problem to be faced, viz., how and when to con- 
vey information about sexual matters without needlessly 
endangering the purity which is so essential a part of true 
eugenic culture. The difficulty arises from this, that there 
is an intimate nervous connection between the imagination 
and the bodily functions; so that knowledge may cause 
keen physical sensations and they in turn may become a 
source of temptation and sin. If the knowledge is gained 
before the mind can rightly grasp the motives for self- 
control or the will acquire the habit, the removal of ignor- 
ance may mean the loss of innocence as well. Whereas 
if when knowledge is due it is withheld, an unhealthy 
curiosity may seek gratification in wrong ways or be sup- 
pressed by an equally unhealthy prudery. Between this 
Scylla and Charybdis the teacher of youth has to steer. 

Once the necessity of this instruction is admitted, the 
solution of the problem must take the form of an answer 
to the questions: Who? When? and How? Who is the 
proper person to give the instruction? As the parent 
stands in the closest relation to the child and is primarily 
responsible for its moral education, it is clearly the paren- 
tal duty to see that the offspring gets the requisite knowl- 
edge neither too early nor too late.. It is never too early 
to begin to tf@in children in habits of modesty as regards 
themselves and others, but the time will come when that 
training must be supplemented and confirmed by a dis- 
closure of the rational and religious grounds for those 
habits. Of the parents, the mother is normally the best 
fitted in herself and in her opportunities to undertake this 
duty, but if she for some reason cannot do it, she is bound 
to provide an efficient substitute. 

As to the when and how, clearly the disclosure must be 
gradual. As generally it is the phenomena of birth that 
first arouse the child’s curiosity, the mother should be pre- 
pared to use the analogy of reproduction amongst irra- 
tional animals, such as cats and rabbits, to illustrate such 
part of the human process as concerns herself. Answers 
to some questions may readily be deferred for a time, es- 
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pecially if the child leads a sheltered life, but false infor- 
mation should never be given. God’s share in the process, 
both in ordaining it and actually creating the rational soul, 
should be emphasized, so as to show its essential sacred- 
ness, and, whilst it is described as too intimate to be dis- 
cussed with others, care must be taken not to let the child 
think that there is anything improper in the function it- 
self. Not until much later, when the occurrence of the 
phenomena of puberty seems likely to arouse youthful 
curiosity again, should the part the father takes be indi- 
cated. Then it is time that the growing youths should 
learn other reasons, besides God’s stern prohibition, for 
preserving continence, such ap reverence for the purity of 
others and the personal and social harm of indulgence. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


So much for what we may call home instruction, nor- 
mally indispensable if the moral character is to be duly de- 
veloped. But it should always be accompanied or followed 
up by that training in religion by which young minds are 
best enlightened and young wills best strengthened against 
sexual sin. The explanation of the Sixth and Ninth Com- 
mandments if given clearly and fully should, by indicating 
precisely what is wrong, and the penalties which are as- 
signed by God to transgression, suffice to preserve any 
Catholic child from unconsciously forming habits of vice. 
Unfortunately, as every confessor can testify, owing to a 
mistaken reticence on the part of parents or to the diffi- 
culties attending class instruction in so delicate a subject, 
many children are allowed to grow up and to leave school 
inadequately or even wrongly informed as to what is and 
what is not sinful. Such ignorance is widespread outside 
the Catholic Church, but, with catechism instruction as a 
basis of enlightenment, it should be impossible for a 
Catholic child to be misinformed on so vital a matter. 
It is the grave duty of those entrusted with the task of 
teaching the catechism to see that the nature of the obliga- 
tions imposed by these two Commandments, and the rea- 
son for them, are clearly understood by their pupils. This 
obviously cannot be done by questioning in public, both 
because of the nature of the subject and the different de- 
grees of precocity exhibited even by children of the same 
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age and standing. For this reason, detailed class instruc- 
tion in this matter is strongly to be deprecated. The state 
of the child’s knowledge is best ascertained by judicious 
questioning in private with the view to removing misap- 
prehensions, and correcting, if need be, both laxity and 
scrupulosity of conscience. 

Closely akin to this question and equally concerning 
eugenics is the time and manner of telling the young of the 
harmful physical effects of sexual indulgence. It is a press+ 
ing question today when the looseness of morals, induced 
by the Great War, has greatly increased the incidence of 
venereal disease. The medical profession are seriously 
alarmed at the spread of this racial poison, which affects 
the innocent as well as the guilty, and are casting about for 
means of checking its ravages. One of these means is the 
diffusion of knowledge both as to its painful and health- 
shattering character, and as to the methods by which it can 
be cured once it has been incurred. In the conveyance of 
this information the moralists (and genuine eugenics put 
morality foremost) see a double effect; the revelation of 
the terrible nature of the infection is clearly a deterrent, 
whilst the indications of a ready means of recovery tends 
to make the sinner more reckless. However, the need of 
promoting public health and of protecting the innocent 
from loathsome complaints, outweighs the possible danger 
of making the way of the transgressor less hard; and, the 
crisis being what it is, no Catholic moralist would refuse to 
second the efforts of the health authorities, both to warn 
the public, and to heal, as speedily as may be, those who 
do not heed the warning. 








